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SCHOLARSHIP IN A TIME OF 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


WHEN the word “scholarship” is mentioned on the 
DePauw campus, numbers of different concepts arise. 
Some think of the number of hours of course work in 
relation to grades which will qualify one for certain 
honorary organizations. Others, looking in the oppo- 
site direction, caleulate the minimum requirements that 
will enable one to steer clear of scholastic probation. 
Many envision bespectacled students poking around 
library stacks, or aging scientists peering into micro- 
scopes. That everyone who chooses a college course 
is a potential scholar is not a common point of view. 
That an obligation rests upon all who are privileged 
to give continuous blocks of time in study or in teach- 
ing to advance the frontiers of knowledge is even less 
readily accepted. It seems fitting, therefore, to con- 
sider at this early stage of our college program just 
how scholarship is to be interpreted in a time of rapid 
social change. 

That this is a period of accelerating social change 
is obvious to all who may run and read, which prob- 
ably ineludes all of us. Considerable time has elapsed 
since Stuart Chase pointed out that our nation was 
shifting from an economy of searcity to an economy 
of abundance because of the multiplication of devices 
for extending man’s powers. Within our own land, 


were it not for our inability to place the common good 
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above self-interest, it literally would be possible to 
produce enough for all, so that “none need to go 
hungry.” Even as matters stand in relation to agri- 
culture, Time recently could declare: “Wheat output 
is expected to reach 1 billion, 160 million bushels, 
some 37 million more than last year’s record high. 
The cornbelt looks forward to an even better record— 
3 billion, 500 million bushels, almost 300 million better 
than the previous high in 1944.” Furthermore, within 
eight years, the employment situation has changed 
from 12 million unemployed to a national employ- 
ment figure in July of 60 million. 

At the same time, we are aware of mounting social 
tensions. Try as we may to ignore it, groups pri- 
marily interested in maintaining economie, social, or 
political supremacy over minority groups, whether on 
the basis of race, creed, or color, are multiplying. A 
synagogue in Wilmette, Illinois, is marred by paint 
and printed epithets. Three Negroes in Munroe, 
Georgia, disappear, only to be found victims of lynch- 
ing parties when a search is made. 

There are those in this faculty who recall clearly 
the campaigns of roughrider Theodore Roosevelt 
against “malefactors of great wealth,” in the era of 
“trust-busting.” Yet that period of reform in busi- 
ness has given way some three decades later to other 
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combinations to hold goods off the market, or secure 
favorable government contracts, equally weighted with 
serious consequences for our social order. 

These are but a few evidences presented to remind 
ourselves of the confusing interrelationships within 
which we live. If, in addition, as is noted by Bryson 
in discussing current trends, we live in an age char- 
acterized by speed, centralization of authority, and 
standardization of product, what can we regard as the 
role of scholarship in such a time? 

To answer this question, we need to look for a 
moment at the scholar of the past; for each age and 
culture has its own pattern by which scholarship is 
judged. Ancient China, for example, convinced of the 
authority of Confucius and his learning, made the 
work of this sage the standard and judged succeeding 
scholars by their ability to reproduce in form and con- 
tent the wisdom of the past. It is worth noting in 
passing that Confucius himself viewed learning in a 
much more practical way. In the field of government, 
for example, he sought to shape the actions of the 
princes. “If any ruler,” he declared, “would submit 
to me as his direetor for twelve months, I would ac- 
complish something considerable, and in three years 
I would attain the realization of my hopes.” The 
mediaeval religious society had a different interpreta- 
tion. Its hope centered upon another world; the mem- 
bers of the brotherhood not possessing means of com- 
munication whereby insights into conflicting social 
movements could be gained, it was therefore content 
to place its scholars in dimly lighted eells, there to 


decipher and copy dusty manuscripts. The world 
might move rapidly or not at all; the scholar preserved 


knowledge for his kind. 

Scholarship today differs from these and other con- 
cepts that could be noted in this important respect: 
it must be judged in relation to the social scene, by its 
bearing upon human progress. It does not reject the 
contribution of the past. Now, as ever, it requires 
comprehensive knowledge, a familiarity not alone with 
factual data, but with origins, relationships, and goals. 
Now, as in the past, it implies certain characteristic 
attitudes, sincerity in the search for truth, humility in 
the possession of truth. The tragedy which overtook 
scholarship in continental Europe during the 1930’s 
was not that scientists and professors were denied 
access to laboratories, libraries, and lecture rooms, but 
that, having access, they felt compelled to reach only 
conclusions acceptable to the political regime under 
which they lived. The core of scholarship is sincerity, 
integrity, whether viewed at the end of a lifetime of 
study or at the beginning in the preparation of. a 
freshman paper. 

Nor is there place for other than a spirit of humil- 
ity in the possession of truth. However broad the 
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scholar’s knowledge, he still has little place for pride 
in the presence of knowledge yet to be achieved. Aj. 
fred Noyes, standing at the rim of Grand Canyon, sees 
this clearly and exclaims: 


Midway between the height that crushes, and the 
Depth that flatters him, 

Man stands within the little ring of light 

He calls his knowledge. Its horizon line, 

The frontier of the dark, was narrow once 

And he could bear it. But the light is growing; 
The ring is widening; and with each increase, 
The frontiers of the night are widening too. 
They grow and grow. The very blaze of truth 
That drives them back, enlarges the grim coast 
Of utter darkness. 


The new element, already noted, is that of sensitive- 
ness to human need, the desire to bring learning to the 
service of everyday life. Says Ordway Tead, “If any 
one word underscores the modern scholar’s mandate, 
it is the word responsibility. . . . The scholar is man 
thinking on behalf of human betterment—a responsi- 
bility inescapable and urgent.” (A.A.A.C. Bulletin, 
May, 1946, p. 227.) This concept has a sound basis 
in recent experience. It is not born of benevolent atti- 
tudes or wishful thinking. Possessing unlimited phys- 
ical powers, our civilization desperately needs to dis- 
cover and interpret the relationships between this 
power and the goals toward which humanity strives. 
Recently, Britain’s No. 1 test pilot met death when 
his jet-propelled plane disintegrated in mid air at an 
altitude of some 10 thousand feet. Experts hazard the 
opinion that at a speed above 760 miles an hour a 
“supersonic” air wall was built up, against which the 
plane dashed itself into bits. It does not require great 
imagination to see a similar crash to civilization as 
we know it, rushing so swiftly that no warning waves 
of sound ean precede a final blackout. Men of wis- 
dom and scholarship no longer may be tenants of 
ivory towers while such need exists in our social order. 

If this appears to strike a note of urgency, incom- 
patible with the common notion that scholarship re- 
quires leisure if it is to produce any fruit, it should 
be noted that the war years have demonstrated what 
scholarship is capable of producing under pressure. 
I do not refer to the amazing results of scholarship 
in the service of technology, those achieved at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, in 
the field of nuclear fission being of the first order. 
Rather, consider the creative activities of scholars in 
the field of biological seience. Laboratories in Uganda, 
under the equator in Africa, pursued studies of jungle 
yellow fever parallel to those conducted in South 
America. Svedberg, Nobel prize winner at the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala, and John Runnstrom of the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, continued research on proteins 
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and in chemical physiology, while even in China, under 
Japanese oceupation, earlier studies in public health 
were carried on. 

Reporting these activities, Raymond B. Fosdick, 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, set forth the 
motive back of this work. “It is of vital importance,” 
he wrote, “that there should be no interregnum in the 
search for knowledge. Once the continuity is broken, 
the resources dissipated, and scholars dispersed, the 
pattern will not easily be re-established. Pure re- 
search, the pursuit of truth for its own sake, could 
become a luxury—perhaps subsequently lost, in an age 
in whieh utilitarian values constituted the only stand- 
(Report, 1942.) 

It is not necessary to stress scholarship that works 
to meet a crisis. Rather, attention should be directed 
to the opportunities presented when war is over to 
explore the findings which once were kept behind 
barred doors, giving life to old textbooks and new 
direction to the thinking of undergraduate and scholar 
alike. At no time since the Crusaders returned with 
stories of the wisdom of the Greek and Moslem world 
has there been such an invitation to learning as exists 
today. 

What, then, may be the contribution of scholarship 
which exhibits the characteristics of integrity, humil- 
ity, and social sensitiveness to present-day needs? At 
least the following seem significant. First, it will eon- 
tinue to conserve values derived from the past, not 
only as a priceless heritage, but also to provide a 
sound basis for whatever the new order may require. 
Scholarship is essentially conservative. I am more 
amused than disturbed over the hue and ery raised 
about radicalism in our eolleges, for by force of cir- 
cumstances we are, both students and faculty, a con- 
servative group. As faculty, we know how much a 
part of an ongoing process education must be; how 
impossible would be the severing of the roots of our 
culture and the substitution of some other way of life. 
As students, with years of indoctrination in modes of 
thinking and acting common to the communities we 
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represent, we know that an abrupt desertion to some 
foreign pattern is equally unthinkable. Colleges have 
the reputation of being radical only among groups 
that fear ideas or among those whose symbol of prog- 
ress is the merry-go-round. 

Again, modern scholarship will seek to understand 
the complex factors in our social order, bringing its 
insights to bear upon the removal of undesirable 
elements and the strengthening of those that will 
enrich mankind. Let us recognize, as Dr. Fosdick 
points out, that at times our scientists have unwit- 
tingly served destructive ends. “When Einstein wrote 
his famous equation in 1905, he was not thinking of 
its possible military applications; but out of that 
equation came one of the principles upon which the 
atomie bomb was based. Willard Gibbs was a gentle 
spirit whose life was spent in his study in Yale Uni- 
versity and who never dreamed that his work in 
mathematical physics might have even a remote rela- 
tionship to war; yet it is safe to say that his ideas 
gave added power to the armaments of all nations 
in both World Wars.” (Rockefeller Foundation Re- 
port, 1945, p. 13.) 

It is, nevertheless, true that were it not for scholars 
in many lands who have striven consciously to level 
the barriers of nationalistie prejudice and widespread 
ignorance, even the present elementary stage of inter- 
national organization would not have been achieved. 

Finally, the new scholar will go directly into the 
market place, the political office, and the industrial 
director’s room. No less the man of thought, he is 
becoming as well the man of action. No longer im- 
mersed in books, he brings the judgments of the past 
to shape the course of the future. 

This means that, if ever college was a place set 
apart for contemplative pursuits alone, such is no 
longer the case. At whatever stage any of us may 
be in our pursuit of scholarship, we recognize this 
university as a place where, through interaction of 
the past and present, new insights develop and habits 
of social thinking and action are formed. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION IS NEWS 


THE popular journals have already turned their at- 
tention to the status of secondary education. What 
has been presented to the publie is no doubt fit to 
print but for those in the profession it is not news. 
At least two of the Inglis lectures, delivered annually 
at Harvard University, have presented pictures of sec- 
ondary education based on more accurate and detailed 
information than is possessed by the journalists who 
have recently awakened to the situation. Thomas H. 


Briggs in “The Great Investment” (1930) and John 
L. Tildsley in “The Mounting Waste of the American 
Secondary School” (1936) diseussed in detail the 
shortcomings of the high schools. Criticism, however, 
is either ignored or resented, even when it emanates 
from such authoritative sources as those mentioned. 
This aspect of the American mind was cogently 
described by Santayana in “The Moral Background 
of American Life” where he wrote: 


Ideas are abandoned in virtue of a mere change of 
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feeling, without any new evidence or new arguments. We 
do not now refute our predecessors, we pleasantly bid 
them goodbye. Even if all our principles are unwittingly 
traditional, we do not like to bow openly to authority. 


In “Observations” (Leaflet No. 36, December, 1936, 
of the Bureau of Cooperation with Edueational Insti- 
tutions, University of Michigan) George E. Carrothers, 
whose plea to teachers to search for talent was noted 
in SCHOOL AND Society, October 12, 1946, probes more 
deeply into the problems of secondary education than 
any journalist approaching them for their news value 
could ever do. Discussing “What Constitutes a Satis- 
factory Secondary School Program?” Dr. Carrothers 
writes as follows: 

Probably no two teachers or parents would answer the 
Nor does anyone sug- 
gest that all answers should be the same. Yet there is 
enough agreement when parents and teachers consider the 
question together to warrant the statement that almost 
all who do a bit of real thinking on the problem reach 
about the same conclusion. Trouble arises when persons 
responsible for high-school pupils permit affairs to slide 
along in a routine, lackadaisical, nonthoughtful manner. 
These are for the 


question in exactly the same way. 


Large schools are usually well staffed. 
most part doing a pretty successful job in teaching, at 
least for those pupils who are capable and interested. 
There are, however, several times as many small schools, 
and their teachers change frequently. Those pupils every- 
where who are but mildly interested in schooling and 
only fairly capable, and all pupils in schools with a large 
teacher turnover, are specially in need of attention. 
Those are the ones in whose interest we ought to ask 
thoughtfully: What constitutes a satisfactory secondary- 
school program ? 


The problem, however, concerns large schools with 
their heterogeneous assortment of abilities as much as 
the small school. It concerns also the relations be- 
tween high schools and elementary schools, in view 
of the statements that have appeared in recent na- 
tional reports on the number of pupils who manage to 
get into the high schools with fourth- and fifth-grade 
ability in reading and in arithmetic. The meaning of 
equality of educational opportunity still remains to 
be answered; to allow affairs or pupils “to slide along” 
is not the answer.—lI. L. K. 


PERMISSION TO USE “OUR COLLEGES 
SEE RED” 


Since “Our Colleges See Red” appeared in ScHooL 
AND Society (March 1), a number of colleges and 
universities have asked for permission to reprint the 
article in bulletins, alumni magazines, and other pub- 
lications. 

Presidents of institutions co-operating on the survey 
received copies of the detailed report from the author, 
W. Emerson Reck of Colgate University, late in Feb- 
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ruary with permission to use it where and when pos. 
sible to give the general public a wider understandine 
of financial problems. Mr. Reck has now authorized 
the editor to say that any college or university may 
reprint the article in full or quote from it. Further. 
more, editors, writers, and broadeasters have his per- 
mission to quote from the article with credit to the 
sponsors. 


THE SEARCH FOR CONTENTED TEACHERS 
THE Rural Editorial Service, the University of Chi- 
cago, of which Francis S. Chase is director, plans to 
conduct a search for contented teachers to counter the 
rising tide of discontent in the profession. The search 
calls for nominations of rural and urban school sys- 
tems where teachers generally feel that (1) salaries 
have been fairly determined; (2) their work is ap- 
preciated by the community, pupils, and the school 
administration; (3) conditions of work permit effee- 
tive instruction; and (4) opportunity for recognition 
and leadership exists in the community. State depart- 
ments of education officials and leaders in teachers 
colleges have been enlisted in the campaign. 

The Rural Editorial Service, which is sponsored by 
the Kellogg Foundation, the University of Chicago, 
and the National Association of Secretaries of State 
Edueational Associations, will study what it is that 
makes teaching attractive. According to the state- 
ment made by Mr. Chase: 

We are not looking for the bovine content that asks for 
little and aspires to small achievements. We are looking 
for groups of teachers filled with the satisfactions which 
spring from earned appreciation. After identifying sys- 
tems cited for high morale by teachers, associations, and 
citizens, as well as by educational leaders, additional 
informa*ion will be sought through direct correspondence 
with the systems concerned. A more comprehensive sur- 
vey will follow of the systems believed to be especially 
outstanding. Such satisfaction is most likely to be found 
where both teachers and citizens share actively in the 
making of school policy and school budgets. Clearly 
defined educational purposes and the quality of educa- 
tional leadership are also important factors in morale. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH YEARBOOK OF 
THE AASA 

Tue American Association of School Administra- 
tors has issued its 25th Yearbook, “Schools for a New 
World,” prepared under the chairmanship of Claude 
V. Courter, superintendent of schools, Cincinnati. 
The Yearbook seeks to study the question, “What is 
required of America’s schools in the postwar years?” 
According to the commission which prepared the re- 
port, the type of schools needed by American society 
“can be adequately realized only by a great increase 
in our national investment in publie edueation. The 
number of teachers now serving American schools 
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hould be doubled. The sums now appropriated for 
chools should be trebled.” 

During the war years thirteen million babies were 
horn, four million more than had been predicted by 
population experts. This increase will require more 
elementary schools and more teachers immediately 
and more high schools between 1953 and 1960. The 
report outlines the central purpose of public educa- 
tion in the “new world” and lists the following guide- 
posts to “Schools for a New World.” 


1, It is becoming increasingly clear that the degree of 
education and technical competence determines the eco- 
nomie welfare of the various countries of the world. 

2, Our nation ean contribute to a friendly world 
through the moral influence upon the world community 
of the basie ideals of our society sincerely exemplified in 
the lives of our people and in the functioning of our 
economy. 

3. Edueation is the one best hope that children of un- 
derprivileged and minority groups have for rising to the 
most coveted and honored positions in American life. 

1. The school should be a place where all kinds of 
pupils, book-minded and hand-minded, sociable and shy, 
are rewarded for doing well the desirable things they 
can do best. 

5. We live today in a world that is growing increas- 
ingly interdependent, which means that living well to- 
gether must extend far beyond the day-by-day experiences 
of the home and community. 

6. Our schools should provide students with a greater 
ypportunity for vocational training, work experience, and 
guidance in selecting a career. An increase in the level 
of skill possessed by the workers in a community will 
mean a better class of people with respect to education 
and more wealth for people and institutions. 

7. If the American people are progressively to solve 
their problems for the common welfare, it must be 
through co-operative effort. This is true whether the 
source of that effort finds its basic motivation in the 
values underlying the Preamble to our Constitution or in 
enlightened selfishness, 

8. Fifty teachers for 1,000 pupils are needed for effec- 
tive teaching. 

9. When large numbers of students fail to complete 
12 years of schooling, this fact should be a warning that 
adjustments are needed in the program of education. 

10. Often groups of children, working with representa- 
tive citizens, ean change community conditions through 
educational experiences that not only are profitable to 
the community in results but provide effective learning 
during the process. 

11. The task of adapting schools to local needs is one 
which demands co-operative action by the lay publie and 
the professional educator. 

12. The schools in all types of community, rural, town, 
and large city, must address themselves to the task of 
improving the level of community life in the areas which 
hey serve. 

13. The limitations of poverty and vision within any 
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community should not be permitted to stifle the develop- 
ment of citizens who may later spread themselves through- 
out the nation. 

14. Only through major participation by the state in 
the financial support of public education can a minimum 
of educational opportunity be assured to every child. 

15. State systems of financial support do not need to 
lead to state educational dictatorship. Responsibility for 
avoiding such centralization rests upon both local and 
state educational leaders. 


UN SECRETARIAT STAFF MEMBERS OFFER 
COURSE AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

A NEw course, staffed by specialists drawn from the 
United Nations Secretariat will be offered in the 
School of International Affairs, Columbia University. 
The course, “Contemporary Eeonomie Institutions in 
France,” will be taught by seven French economists 
and teachers serving on the UN Seeretariat and on 
two of UN’s commissions; an eighth leeturer will be 
a member of the French Embassy in Washington. <Ac- 
cording to Schuyler Wallace, director of the school, 
this is the first course offered by any university which 
attempts to draw upon the increased cultural resources 
the UN has brought to New York and may be the fore- 
runner of many more to be organized by Columbia 
University and other universities located in or near 
the eity. 

Among the instructors in the course, which is under 
the general supervision of James E. Russell, instrue- 
tor in government, Columbia College, are Henri 
Hauck, rapporteur of the Social Commission of the 
UN Economie and Social Couneil; Robert Mosse, eco- 
nomie adviser to the French Republie on the Security 
Council and a member of the Secretariat; Raymond 
Dreux, attaché of the French Embassy; and René 
Hoffherr, technical adviser to the French representa- 
tive of the Security Council and a director of the 
French General Secretariat. 


G & C MERRIAM AND 100 YEARS OF 
DICTIONARIES 

On September 24, G & C Merriam Company will 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of the publication of 
Webster’s Dietionary under its editorship. In 1831 
George and Charles Merriam established their business 
as retail booksellers and printers. Soon the brothers 
ineluded publishing among their activities and issued 
a number of textbooks, among them a series of readers 
compiled by the elder brother, George. Bibles, law 
books, and religious tracts were also among their pub 
lieations. The following quotation is taken from a 
brief resume of the history of the dictionary printed 

by the company in celebration of the eentennial : 


. . Noah Webster had compiled in 1828 his monu- 


mental ‘‘ American Dictionary of the English Language,’ 
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America’s first unabridged dictionary. Issued in two 
volumes, treating some 70,000 words and selling at $20, 
an edition of 2,500 copies sufficed for 13 years. The 
dictionary was too expensive to find a ready, popular 
sale at that time. Undaunted, Webster had issued in 
1840 a corrected and enlarged second edition which found 
a small market. . 

When, at Noah’s death in 1843, his big book came into 
the market, the Merriam brothers discerned its potential 
value. From Webster’s heirs and successors they pur- 
chased the publishing rights. ... They installed as editor 
Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, Webster’s son-in-law 
and literary heir, completely revised the work, and in 
1847 published a one-volume edition to sell at six dollars. 
The public favor was instantly won. Webster’s executors 
had appraised the copyright for the unexpired ten years 
at $3,000. But the Merriams so increased the dictionary ’s 
value that when the copyright was renewed they paid the 
Webster family a quarter of a million dollars. ... 

The famous Webster’s ‘‘ Unabridged,’’ produced under 
the editorship of Noah Porter, later president of Yale 
University, was published in 1864... . In the next com- 
plete revision, that of 1890 . .. President Porter was 
assisted by . . . President Ira Remsen of Johns Hop- 
kins; Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court; General A. W. Greely, Arctic explorer and mete- 
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orologist; Professor Russell Chittenden, director of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale; and many others, . , . 


Other revised editions were published in 1909 and 
1934, and copyrights on new material were taken out 
in 1939 and 1945. 

The first edition of Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
was published in 1896, and the work has been revised 
each time the big Webster-Merriam was revised. For 
more than 60 years, a series of school dictionaries— 
Webster’s Elementary Dictionary and Webster’s Stu- 
dent Dictionary—has been edited by the staff in 
Springfield, but published and distributed by the 
World Book Company. In 1942 the company pub- 
lished Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms, and in 1943, 


- Webster’s Biographical Dictionary. 


As a part of the centennial celebration, all copies 
of the dictionaries shipped this year will carry a two- 
color band displaying the anniversary scroll. The 
company has prepared nine miniature, three-dimen- 
sional, historic models showing the dictionaries in 
three settings—the home of 1847, 1890, and 1947; the 
office of the same eras; and the schoolroom. The dis- 
play will be exhibited throughout the country in book, 
stationery, and department stores. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


MarGaret Muir GaA.uir, assistant headmistress, 
Kimberley School (Montclair, N. J.), has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Helen Burtt Mason, headmistress, 
June 30, when the latter assumes her new post as 
principal, Berkeley Institute (Brooklyn), as reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, March 1. 


HoKE SMITH GREENE, professor of chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, will assume his new duties as 
dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Sep- 
tember 1. C. M. Lotspeich, professor of comparative 
and English philology, who has served as acting dean 
since the resignation two years ago of Rodney P. 
Robinson beeause of ill health, will continue in this 
capacity until Dr. Greene takes office. Dr. Robinson 
has continued his service to the university as pro- 
fessor of classics and fellow of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences. 


Rutu A. Wi.cox, instructor in speech and dra- 
matics, Marietta (Ohio) College, has been appointed 
dean of women to succeed Dorothy E. Blair, whose 
appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
March 30, 1946. Miss Blair will resign from the 
deanship and from her post as director of publie 
relations at the close of the present semester. A. F. 


Nader, whose appointment as assistant director of 
public relations was reported in these columns, April 
6, 1946, will succeed Miss Blair in the directorship, 
June 9. 


Fiora E. Burton, whose appointment as director 
of residence and student personnel, Eastman School 
of Music (Rochester, N. Y.), was reported in ScHoo. 
AND Society, October 5, 1946, has been named acting 
dean of students. 


FRANK SEIBERLING, JR., Whose appointment as asso- 
ciate professor of fine and applied arts, the Ohio State 
University, was reported in ScHoon AND Society, 
November 2, 1946, has been appointed director of the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts to succeed James R. 
Hopkins upon the latter’s retirement, September 1. 
Carroll J. Peirce, Jr., chief of aerodynamies for the 
Boeing Airplane Company, Wichita (Kans.), assumed 
the directorship of the School of Aviation, March 15. 


JEREMIAH A. CHASE, whose appointment as coun- 
selor in the office of student administration, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 21, 1946, has been named director 
of placement to succeed Elmer D. West, who was 
recently appointed director of admissions. Everett 
B. Sackett, dean of student administration, who has 
been administering the work of admissions, has re- 
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linquished the latter post because of the demands 
on his time ereated by the increasingly high enroll- 


ments. 


Gites F. SHEPHERD, JR., head of the circulation 
department of the library, the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed assistant director of the 
Cornell University Library, effective May 1, to sueceed 
E. R. B. Willis, associate librarian, when the latter 
retires, July 1. 

Rozert T. NIESET, a senior fellow of the American 
Cancer Society, who is at present establishing an iso- 
tope-research laboratory at the University of Mich- 
igan, has been appointed head of a newly established 
biophysies-research program in Tulane University. 
The program is under the supervision of a committee 
of three colleges of the university, with Joseph C. 
Morris, head of the department of physics, chairman, 
George E. Simmons, dean, and E. S. Hathaway, 
director of the division of biological sciences, College 
of Arts and Sciences; Maxwell E. Lapham, dean, 
Hiram W. Kostmayer, Hymen 8. Mayerson, George 
E. Burch, Ambrose Storck, and Champ Lyons, all of 
the School of Medicine; and Rose Mooney, of New- 
comb College. Philip Worchell has been named as- 
sistant professor of psychology, College of Arts and 
Sciences, and Raoul C. Mitchell, assistant professor 
of geology and geophysics. 

Amon@ changes in staff announced by Stanford 
University, March 7, are the following: Charles E. 
McLennan has been appointed professor of obstetrics 
and gynecology and head of the department; Jose- 
phine R. Hilgard, director of the child-guidance clinic, 
Children’s Hospital (San Francisco); Leonard I. 
Schiff, associate professor of physics; and Henry 
Greenwood Bugbee, assistant professor of philosophy. 
Promotions include the following: to professorships, 
Oliver E. Byrd (education), Karl F. Bode (eco- 
nomies), Maud Merrill James (psychology), Hubert 
S. Loring and Richard A. Ogg, Jr. (chemistry), Her- 
bert D. Merritt and George F. Sensabaugh (English), 
John Robert Reid (philosophy), Orson Cutler Shep- 
ard (mineral sciences), Anthony E. Sokol (Germanic 
languages), and Donovan H. Young (civil engineer- 
ing); to associate professorships, Henry P. Goode 
(mechanical engineering), Alexander E. A. Naughton 
(Romanie languages), Lionel I. C. Pearson (classies), 
Reed Clark Rollins (biological sciences), Jeffery Smith 
(humanities and philosophy), and William H. North- 
way (medicine) ; and to assistant professorships, Rob- 
ert Lewis Bacon (anatomy) and William A. Bonner 
(chemistry). 


Maurice H. Hens, associate professor of mathe- 
maties, Brown University, has been promoted to a full 
professorship, effective July 1. 
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Tue following appointments and promotions were 
announced by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
March 12: Herbert Walker has been named professor 
of health education, effective February 1; Robert King 
Hall, associate professor of education, effective Sep- 
tember 1; and Laurin Zilliaeus, visiting professor of 
education, academic year 1947-48. Promotions in- 
clude: professorships, R. Freeman Butts (education) 
and Raymond Burrows, Norval L. Church, Howard 
Murphy, and Harry R. Wilson (musie education) ; 
associate professorship, Gertrude P. Driscoll (educa- 
tion) ; and assistant professorships, Virginia A. Hen- 
derson, Lutia C. Leavell, LaVerne R. Thompson, and 
Frances Reiter (nursing education). 


. THE department of modern languages and the de- 

partments of Greek and Latin at Lafayette College 
(Easton, Pa.) are to be combined as the department 
of languages, beginning in September. William EK. 
Brown, associate professor of Greek, will become head 
of the new department, with the rank of professor. 
George H. Allen, professor of Latin and head of the 
department of ancient languages and fine arts, will 
retire at the close of the academic year, as will James 
W. Tupper, professor of English literature and head 
of the department of English, and Theodore B. Hunt, 
professor of English language. 


JAMES B. Conant, president, Harvard University, 
with the aid of Fletcher Watson, an assistant pro- 
fessor in the division of science, will teach a course, 
“The Growth of the Experimental Sciences,” begin- 
ning next fall. This is the second time in the history 
of the university that a president “has actually taught 
a course in the modern sense of the word.” In the 
year 1917-18, A. Lawrence Lowell gave the course, 
“Constitutional Government.” 


Econ Perri, well-known Dutch pianist, has been 
appointed pianist-in-residence for the academic year 
1947-48, Mills College (Oakland 13, Calif.). 


SuHeErrRET S. CHASE AND Lynn DopceE have been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Iowa State College (Ames). 
Dr. Chase has assumed his post as associate professor 
of plant geneties; Dr. Dodge will take up his duties, 
March 26, as associate professor and physician in stu- 
dent-health service. 


Tue following changes in the staff of Williams Col- 
lege (Williamstown, Mass.) were announced in Feb- 
ruary: promotions, effective July 1, to associate pro- 
fessorships, Joaquin Nin-Culmell (music), Antonio 
G. de Lahguera (Romanie languages), James Edwin 
Bullock (physical education), and Alfred G. Emslie 
(physies); to assistant professorships, C. Wallace 
Jordan, Jr. (mathematics) and David L. Gass (eco- 
nomies); and to an instructorship for the spring 
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term, Ralph J. Quintana (Romanic languages). The- 
ophilus §. Lynch has been appointed instructor in 
Romanie languages, beginning June 16; Philip K. 
Hastings has been named instructor in psychology 
for the spring term; Frank C. Goodrich, assistant 
in chemistry; and Suel A. Sheldon, assistant in 
biology. 


HELEN Merca.re Focks, supervising librarian, Case 
School of Applied Science (Cleveland), has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of library science, Western 
Reserve University, as of September 1, 1947. 


JAMES DeJONGE, assistant professor of education, 
Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls), has been 
appointed instructor in musie, Calvin College (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.), effective in September. 


RatpH Wy.ik, a former member of the ballet of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has been appointed 
instructor in ballet and tap dancing, Marietta (Ohio) 
College. 


ALBERTO LLERAS CAMARGO, a former resident of 
Colombia, was elected president of the Pan American 
Union, March 12, to succeed the late Leo S. Rowe, 
who was killed in a traffic accident, December 5, 1946. 


LeMar Fort, head of the department of agriculture, 
Bethune-Cookman College (Daytona Beach, Fla.), was 
recently appointed by the Department of State as as- 
sistant in agriculture production in Liberia, one of the 
few Negroes ever appointed to positions of this im- 
portance. 


NorMAN DayMoND HUMPHREY, associate professor 
of sociology and anthropology, Wayne University 
(Detroit), has been awarded a grant-in-aid by the 
Viking Fund of New York to finance further the uni- 
versity’s Tecolotlan (Jalisco, Mexico) Project of 
which he is director. Reference to this project was 
made in ScHoon AND Society, April 7 and November 
3, 1945. Dr. Humphrey is spending the spring semes- 
ter and the summer in Tecolotlan. 


Ben A. HupeE.son has been appointed educational 
director of radio stations WBZ and WBZA, Boston 16. 


At the meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers College held in Atlantie City, March 8, the 
following officers were elected: George W. Diemer, 
president, Central Missouri State Teachers College 
(Warrensburg), president, and Walter E. Hager, 
president, Wilson Teachers College (Washington, 
D. C.), vice-president. Members of the Executive 
Committee are Wesley E. Peik, dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, three years; Lucius 
A. Whipple, president, Rhode Island College of Edu- 
eation (Providence), two years; and C. C. Swain, 
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president, State Teachers College (Minot, N. D.), one 
year. 


THE National Association of Schools of Music at 
its 22nd annual meeting in St. Louis elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Donald M. Swarthout, dean, School 
of Fine Arts, University of Kansas, president (re- 
elected) ; Burnet C. Tuthill, director of music, South- 
western at Memphis (Tenn.), secretary; and Peter 
Stam, Jr., director of music, Wheaton (IIl.) College, 
treasurer. Janet D. Schenck, of the Manhattan School 
of Musie (New York City), was elected vice-president 
for the eastern district. 


THE Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America elected the following officers on February 
28: George E. Johnson, secretary, and William H. 
Cobb, assistant vice-president, were named vice-presi- 
dents, and Richard F. F. Nichols was elected assistant 
treasurer. 


O. H. Stowe, former superintendent of schools, 
Birdville, Fort Worth (Tex.), assumed his new duties 
as superintendent of schools, Tarrant County (Tex.), 
January 1. 


Recent Deaths 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN FINKEL, professor emeritus 
of mathematics and physies, Drury College (Spring- 
field, Mo.), died, February 5, according to a report 
sent to ScHoou AND Society, March 8, by G. H. Ben- 
ton, dean of the college. Dr. Finkel, who was eighty- 
one years old at the time of his death, had served as 
a teacher in public schools of Ohio (1884-88), in- 
structor in mathematics (1889), Fostoria Academy; 
principal (1890), Gibson Academy ; superintendent of 
schools (1890-92), North Lewisburg (Ohio) ; instruc- 
tor in mathematies (1892-95), Kidder Institute; and 
professor of mathematics and physies (1895-1937), 
Drury College. In 1894, he founded The American 
Mathematical Monthly and served as its publisher and 
editor until 1919 and as a member of its board of 
editors until his death. 


SAMUEL HorNING ZIEGLER, professor of education 
and psychology, Cedar Crest College (Allentown, 
Pa.), died, March 9, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
Dr. Ziegler had served as teacher of history (1908- 
11), Reading (Pa.) High School, and (1914-18), 
Philadelphia; director of social studies (1918-26), 
high schools of Cleveland; and professor of education 
and psychology and head of the department (since 
1926), Cedar Crest College. 


DonaLp DuSHANE, executive secretary, National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy, NEA, and 
former president (1940) of the National Education 
Association, died suddenly, March 11, at the age of 
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sixty-one years. Dr. Dushane had served as prin- 
cipal (1910-11), Shelbyville (Ill.) schools; superin- 
rendent of schools (1911-16), Madison (Ind.), (1916- 
i$), Clinton (Ind.), and (1918-41), Columbus (Ind.) ; 
and as exeeutive secretary of the NCDD (since 1941). 


Education in the Magazines 

Newsweek, March 17, carries an informative and 
provocative summary of the plight of the teacher 
under the title, “Teachers: Meager Salaries, National 
Scandal.” A great many reports on the situation have 
been published in local papers across the country; 
the article in question brings together facts and strik- 
ing examples from these accounts in readily accessible 


form. 


KennetH E. Appen, a psychiatrist of the staff of 
the Institute of Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, 
writing for the April number of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, presents a new analysis of the present 
educational situation in his article, “Mental and Ner- 
vous Disorders Result from Teacher Shortage.” Sup- 
porting his statement with a wealth of examples and 
statisties, Dr. Appel says: “A whole generation of 
American youth will pay in future unhappiness, mal- 
adjustment, and increased mental and nervous disease 
unless we give our teachers the improved status they 
deserve.” Sinee most neuroses and mental diseases 
have their origin in some influence of childhood, “a 
dissatisfied, frustrated, irritable, or indifferent teacher 
can warp a child’s personality.” 


Honors and Awards 


Lucy C. WANG, president Hwa Nan College (Foo- 
chow, China), was recently awarded an honorary 


Shorter Papers. 
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degree of Doctor of Humanities by Boston University. 
Dr. Wang, who is a descendant of five generations of 
Chinese scholars and one of China’s leading woman 
educators, has held the presidency since 1930. Despite 
the utter destruction of the Foochow campus by the 
Japanese forces which scattered the college’s equip- 
ment and destroyed the library of 15,000 volumes, Dr. 
Wang set to work immediately after V-J Day to 
repair the buildings and collect equipment. So sue- 
cessful were her efforts that classes were resumed six 
months after the close of the war. 


R. Apams Dutcuer, head of the department of agri- 
cultural and biological chemistry, the Pennsylvania 
State College, in February was elected a fellow of the 
New York Academy of Sciences in recognition of ‘“‘out- 
standing work toward the advancement of science.” 


Other Items 


THE department of journalism, a section of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Boston University, 
since its inception 31 years ago, will be established 
as a separate academic unit, beginning next fall, and 
will be known as the Division of Journalism. Max R. 
Grossman, director of the department, will continue 
as director of the division. 


Pacific Science is the title of a new magazine pub- 
lished by the University of Hawaii—a quarterly de- 
voted to the biological and physical sciences of the 
Pacific region. A. Grove Day, of the university’s de- 
partment of English, is editor-in-chief and head of a 
large staff of editors competent in various scientific 
fields. The first number appeared in January; the 
subscription price is $3.00 a year. 





ON REREADING MARK VAN DOREN’S 
“LIBERAL EDUCATION” 

Mark VAN Doren’s discussion of liberal education 
sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation in 1943, merits 
rereading if for no other reason than the chance it 
provides for panning the gold. To change the figure 
of speech, Sidney Hook’s more recent Education for 
Common Man, 1946, may be used as catalyst. In the 
experience of the present writer the results are worth 
the time consumed, an immediate benefit being the 
realization that Van Doren’s thesis does not need any 
tie-up with St. John’s one-track approach. 

In faet, the closer one brings Van Doren and Hook 
into contrasting focus, the clearer it becomes that the 
former provides the truer basis for any discussion of 
liberal education in the foreseeable future. Both aim, 
it is true, at the education of citizens for a democracy, 


but Hook limits his approach to that of a growing 
intelligence, while Van Doren aims at aiding the indi- 
vidual to become the personality. While Dewey chal- 
lenges Hutchins in the ideological background, and the 
empirical emphasis vies with the intuitive, a second 
reading makes clear that Van Doren’s position can 
fairly be classed as intuitive only if the last term in- 
cludes the imaginative, the creative, the normative, as 
well as the introspective and the transcendental. 

The matter of dispute between Hook and Van 
Doren, indeed, cannot be reduced to such simplicity 
as Hook suggests. It is an oversimplification to con- 
trast an unchanging view of man’s nature with one 
characterized by a pattern of development. Man’s 
nature, we are realizing anew, philosophically, seman- 
tically, transcendentally, is changing, but within a 
frame of reference. 
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The basic reason one who rereads Van Doren is 
likely to choose him as a guide to further discussion 
rather than Hook is that the former’s approach is syn- 
thetic. He urges that the “arts” and the “sciences” 
are alike phases of the humanities. He would classify 
the arts as natural, liberal, and fine. While he may 
overstress the value of a fixed curriculum (he had been 
suffering from a mild attack of “sinjinitis,” one 
gathers), he quotes with understanding Renan’s identi- 
fication of knowledge, appreciation, and love as kin- 
dred processes. He points out the aims of liberal edu- 
cation as reading, writing, speaking, and listening; 
and he seems more likely to achieve them by training 
the mind with the trivium and quadrivium, the ap- 
preciation with art as ritual, and the world of experi- 
ence with religion as symbol, than Hook, who seeks 
similar ends, but with empirical-vocational blinders. 

In a longer perspective, the increased value seen in 
Van Doren’s point of view on a second reading derives 
from the suggestiveness of the discussion. The reader 
begins thinking thoughts which are as stimulating to 
him as if they were original. Liberal education, he 
gathers, teaches the limitations of logic, the pertinence 
of paradox; it encourages the student to generate uni- 
versals from particulars. He realizes more clearly 
than hitherto that liberal education provides a point 
of view which is lifelong in its range, the elementary 
years adapting the senses, the middle years training 
the reason, and the professional and adult years devel- 
oping appreciation of meaning. He realizes the Ivory 
Tower is as appropriate a place for the adolescent as 
the Nursery is for the preadolescent, and the Agora 
for the adult. The teacher may stay in the Ivory 
Tower, but only as a keeper of a Lighthouse. He 
understands that an education which stresses the 
present is dealing with material which will be past 
before it becomes the future; that only one who grasps 
the past as ritual and the future as symbol ean effee- 
tively deal with the present. 

And in at least three of the eurrent discussions in 
the field of edueation one ean be guided better with 
Van Doren than with Hook as companion. 

Northrup, in “Meeting of East and West,” describes 
experience as a continuum with theoretic and aesthetic 
components and suggests that the day may be near 
when a new synthesis may be possibly as fruitful as 


Reports... 
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that of the thirteenth century. With art, religion, and 
science as basic curricular emphases, a student will be 
better able to meet the challenge of such a world than 
one trained with empirical stresses. 

Again, in a world where “general” semantics, with 
words, mathematical symbols, and neurological strue- 
ture as frames of reference, Van Doren’s synthetic 
approach should provide a more dependable backdrop. 

Finally, in the symposia marking Prineceton’s bicen- 
tennial, the conference, the Humanistic Tradition in 
the Century Ahead, included scientists and philoso- 
phers and scholars among the participants. The last 
paragraphs of a summary of the conference, as worded 
by Professor Donald A. Stauffer in a recent issue of 
the Princeton Alumni Weekly, are worth quoting in 
full. 


... One may hazard that the following points . . . rep- 
resent the opinions of a majority of the members, some- 
times as nearly unanimous as independent intelligence 
should become: 

(1) Nationalism is today the great enemy of human- 
ism, since frontiers mutilate or compartmentalize the 
human spirit. 

(2) Humanism implies action as well as contemplation. 

(3) Humanism fosters freedom. 

(4) On the other hand, the humanistic tradition does 
not foster anarchy. Though it respects the individual, 
it is aware of society. 

(5) Humanists today are middlemen in a complex 
democratic world. In a century whose ideal is ‘‘distri- 
butive justice,’’ they seek to distribute the greatest riches 
of civilization—its heritage in the spirit and the mind. 
It is a happy law of spiritual economies that ‘‘Share the 
Wealth’’ increases, rather than diminishes, each individ- 
ual’s holding. 

(6) And, finally, these and many other common as- 
sumptions kept the meetings from deciding or defining 
anything past hope of change. Is not this fluidity a sign 
of the life of the humanities, distinguishing them from 
those parts of experience which seem amenable to answers 
of more mechanical certainty? In the polarities that 
developed around central issues ... , it was evident that 
the conference was larger than any of its members, and 
the humanistic tradition was larger than the conference. 


Past and present, change and permanence, empirical 
experience and intuition—the liberally educated man 
is peculiarly aware of the meaning of paradox. 

WiuiaM Sener Rusk 

WELLS COLLEGE 





HOW WELL ARE VETERANS DOING? 

For some months reports have been circulating that 
veterans were surpassing the expectations based upon 
them when Congress enacted the so-called “G.I. Bill” 


and the even more generous provisions for rehabilita- 
tion. Just how much better, it was not possible to 
learn. The following study, made during the months 
between November, 1945, and June, 1946, at the Uni- 
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versity of Southern California, offers some interesting 
and significant proof of the veterans’ will to learn and 
the extent to which they are accomplishing their 
purpose. 

With the arrival of veterans on our college cam- 
puses many and varied were the predictions. One 
small study, by Stewart and Davis, undertaken at the 
eonelusion of World War II to investigate the edu- 
cational accomplishments of World War I veterans 
who returned to college with government assistance 
tended to paint a discouraging picture. In 1944 and 
1945 the men who enrolled in colleges were none too 
sure of what the results of their delayed educational 
venture would be. One heard many an ex-G.L., pri- 
vate or captain, earnestly beseeching his instructor to 
be lenient for a time, since his period away from 
academic pursuits filled him with trepidation. 

He was not requesting easier treatment. He was 
asking for suspended judgment in ease he was slow 


to get started in this new life. Many of the pro-- 


fessors were skeptical too. They feared a slow-down 
equally as pronounced as the speed-up had been dur- 
ing the war years of accelerated work. In the main 
neither side, it now appears, had cause for worry. 

The enrollment at the University of California is 
such that it is a highly satisfactory place in which 
to investigate the veteran group. The field in which 
the study was carried out was English. Without ex- 
ception freshman English is required unless trans- 
ferred credits of sufficient quantity and quality excuse 
a student. The course may be termed typical of fresh- 
man college-English courses: emphasis on composition 
and rhetoric, with certain variations in this emphasis 
depending on the individual instructor.? 

Freshman English may be defended as the subject 
area in which to investigate freshman accomplishment 
because (1) students from all schools of the univer- 
sity were enrolled; (2) as a “required” subject, the 
incentive to. superior work is somewhat less, psyeho- 
logically speaking, than for “elective” or for “major” 
subjects; (3) it has been asserted that “in general 
a student’s grade in freshman rhetoric is a good index 
of his entire future academic ranking,” regardless of 
the school in which he earries on his major study.* 


1 Stewart, E. D. S. and Davis, R. A. ‘‘Scholarship of 
World War I Veterans Who Studied at the University of 
Colorado from 1919 to 1926.’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology 37: (Jan. 1946) 53-57. 

2 Every member of the English department and of the 
comparative literature department taught at least one 
section of freshman English. This condition should add 
further to the reliability of results of this study. 

3’ Templeman, W. D., ‘‘ Vocabulary and Success in Col- 
lege,’’? School and Society LI (Feb. 17, 1940) 221-224. 
In this study made at the University of Illinois no 
attempt was made to prove the quotation above, but ex- 
perience at the university has tended to bear out the 
statement, 
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The population of the freshman class comprised 
both men and women from all parts of the United 
States, whether veterans or nonveterans. This was 
especially true of veterans, of course, many of whom 
had chosen Southern California for economie reasons. 
(They could live in trailers with their small families 
all year round; they wanted to be “on the spot” in 
an area showing a tremendous expansion, with many 
part-time jobs available while they were students, and 
with many full-time jobs certain if they had to quit 
their education or when they completed it.) Further- 
more, the population was diversified as to married 
and unmarried, age groups, and previous experience. 
Possibly the only selective grouping was Army Air 
Corps men; but at most this was merely a recognizable 
minority. 

At the end of the winter term (March 1, 1946) a 
questionnaire to all members of the English depart- 
ment requested the number of grades, in each eate- 
gory, which were assigned to veterans and to non- 
veterans respectively. From 39 classes 1,364 grades 
were submitted. These figures do not comprise all 
sections of freshman English; but the numbers are 
large enough to afford a statistically valid eomparison 
of achievement. Table I shows the actual count with 
the equated figures in parentheses. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF SPECIFIC GRADES GIVEN TO VETERANS AND 
TO NONVETERANS, MARCH 1, 1946 








Veterans Nonveterans 
ERE eee | ES een. to 198 (237) 
| eae CS once . 809 (369) 
. ae? PES chine mendiienniat (OEE C ROE 
14... F eae 21 ( 25) 
a Totals Aes 623 (744) 
Veterans 744 
Nonveterans .... 623 
Total 1364 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF VETERANS AND NONVETERANS ON 
THE BASIS OF PERCENTAGE OF GRADES GIVEN 


Of A’s given, Veterans took 64% Nonveterans 36% 
cé ce sé 


sé B’s 55% cc 45% 
ce C’s ce ce “é 45% “é 55% 
ce D’s “é . ce “é 51% ‘ec 49% 
ce F’s 6é 4 ce sé 36% ‘é 64% 


’ 


At the end of the spring term (June 17, 1946) a 
similar report was requested from the instructors of 
freshman English. The returns were much more com- 
plete, with 2,422 marks reported from 72 sections. 
The composition of this freshman ¢lass was approxi- 
mately the same as for the previous term except that 
many more veterans than nonveterans had been ad- 
mitted in March, and the class imbalance ran heavily 
to veterans. 
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The seores for the second term give the veterans 
an even greater grade advantage than for the first 
term, as evidenced by the A’s and B’s. The two 
groups divided approximately evenly on the C’s; but 
on the D level the veterans continue their trend of 
fewer lower grades. No account could be taken of the 
“incomplete” and “withdrawal” grades. The former, 
when not made up by a designated time, become F’s. 
The latter are often potential F’s who heeded the 
warning to quit before the day of judgment. It is 
assumed that there are in general the same number of 
incompletes and withdrawals from both groups in a 
cross section of the enrolled population. Actually 
there were more veterans who withdrew, but the reason 
was more often financial than low grades. All that 
ean be said of the F group, then, is: “Of those stu- 
dents who remained to the end of the term, the vet- 
erans received only 32.5 per cent of the failing 
grades.” 

TABLE III 


NUMBER OF SPECIFIC GRADES GIVEN TO VETERANS AND 
TO NONVETERANS, JULY 17, 1946 





Vetcrans Nonveterans 
128 A sohencbicegccicge ae 
614 . B secccadloersertiesieeianrs Te 1 ee 
810 a ON 
117 eee eacricihionnsinievnit “Mie ot eaeaee 
26 F Fivetsisscscasssccacass” ne Te. a 

1695 Totals . 727 (1695) 


TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF VETERANS AND NONVETERANS ON THE 
BASIS OF PERCENTAGE OF GRADES GIVEN 


Of A’s given, Veterans took 74%; Nonveterans 26% 
ae . 


“é B’s é ‘é 58%; “ec 42% 
‘6 C’s “é ; é é 48%; 6é 52% 
‘¢ P’s é6 ; ‘6 66 35%; ‘6 65% 
‘+, * CORR: $4 67.5% 


The point of favoritism may be raised. Since grad- 
ing English composition is admittedly a subjective 
matter in most of its aspects, it seemed wise to test 
opinion on the subject of feeling toward “giving vet- 
erans a break.” No such sentiment was found in 
informal questioning of instructors. The only ex- 
pression on this score was at the critical level of 
doubtful failure (D or F). Some instructors who 
said they were much concerned with giving an F were 
influenced by the student’s “attitude.” The adminis- 
tration of the university had already adopted a policy 
of referring cases of failure to a Veterans Scholarship 
Committee (faculty composed) to act on individual 
cases as necessary. When instructors learned that 
an F did not mean loss of veterans’ rights per se, they 
were more willing to assign an F where it seemed 
deserved. 

The comments of various instructors give evidence 
to substantiate the necessarily somewhat subjective 
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conclusions with which the writer will conelude this 
study. 

“My general impression is that the maturity of age 
and experience in the ease of veteran students usually 
results in automatie motivation for freshman English, 
with consequent success in grades,” wrote one. “The 
veterans had a goal,” commented another. “The men 
in my group were very similar in type and training. 
The veterans chiefly knew what they wanted and 
weren’t much interested in the ‘Joe College’ activities 
which interfere with studying” was another response, 
Others said: “My impression . .. is that veterans... 
vary in ability just as other students do, but equal and 
perhaps surpass others in effort”; and “Veterans .. . 
seemed to have better mental foeus and sense of 


direction.” 
TABLE V 
PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS AND NONVETERANS WITHIN 
THEIR RESPECTIVE GROUPS WHO RECEIVED 
GIVEN GRADES 








Veterans Nonveterans 
Winter Spring Winter Spring 
Term Term Term Term 
A 9.0% 7.5% 5.1% 4.7% 
B 38.8 36.2 31.8 26.7 
C 39.8 47.8 49.6 52.9 
D 10.5 6.9 10.1 12.4 
KF 1.9 1.6 3.4 3.3 
100 100 Totals 100 100 


There are reasons why veterans are doing such 
markedly better work than nonveterans. <A few of the 
reasons are reviewed here because they bear an im- 
plication for education in general: The veterans are 
a more mature group. Their ages were usually from 
22 to 27, with a few younger and an oceasional stu- 
dent of 30 or more. (Note that the only students con- 
sidered in this study were freshmen or those taking 
a required freshman course.) The veterans have ac- 
quired broader vision or perspective through social 
experiences and reflection than they would have had 
if they had entered college directly after high-school 
graduation. The foreed delay in acquiring a college 
education because of military service has led to 
stronger motivation toward it now. The “G. I. Bill” 
has made it possible for some able students who previ- 
ously had been financially unable to attend college to 
obtain that coveted education. Coupled with the last 
reason is the matter of gratitude and a will to make 
good in the opportunity provided at publie expense. 

Many veterans are married; some have families to 
support. The pressure of age and the resultant neces- 
sity to get through and obtain a remunerative job as 
soon as possible bring about strong motivation for 
learning. 

It must even be admitted that grades and eredits 
now assume so great a place on the veterans’ horizon 
that all else is excluded. Few veterans are interested 
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in fraternities, campus polities, social affairs, extra- 
curricular activities. 

Quite apart from the seven reasons for the high level 
of veteran achievement two rather more general obser- 
vations may be made in the light of the evidence sub- 
mitted. It now appears that those severe erities of 
America’s great democratic experiment—the education 
of all, according to capacity—have been confounded. 
First, the seope of publie education‘ for all has been 
immeasurably widened. And education at public. ex- 
pense has not brought about the development of public 
“parasites.” The evidence is contradictory to the op- 
ponents of free education who painted a scene of 
veterans being admitted to college whether qualified 
or not and thereafter enjoying free tuition and sub- 
sistenee for an indeterminate period. Instead, those 
veterans who are willing to bet on themselves are at- 
tending college for their own improvement and the 
benefit of a nation of highly edueated citizenry. 


Epcar A. TAYLor, JR. 
Los ANGELES, 
CALIF. 
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‘¢ . . and the Pursuit of Happniess.’’ Unpaged. Edu- 
cational Department of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 1947. 

A new pictorial report issued in conjunction with the two- 
year report of recent educational work of the ILGWU 
listed elsewhere in this column. 


ADAMSON, JOHN WituIAM. ‘‘The Illiterate Anglo- 
Saxon’’ and Other Essays on Education, Medieval and 
Modern, Pp. 167. Maemillan. 1947. $2.75. 

Some of the book relates to the education of the Middle 
Ages, but a large part is relevant to modern times. 
& 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, Section 
Two: For the Fiscal Years 1946. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Pp. 185. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 1947. $0.25. 

8 

ARTLEY, A. S., AND LILLIAN GRAY. We Three. Iillustra- 
tions by Ellen Segner. Pp. 93. Scott, Foresman and 
Company. 1947. $0.96. 

Basic Reader Book One, the first book for primary grades 


in the Reading for Independence Series, of which William 
S. Gray is reading director. 


Byrp, OLIVER E. Workbook for Health. Pp. 72. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1946. 
Supplies teachers of hygiene and pupils with a number of 
pupil activities from which lessons in hygiene may be 
learned. Suitable for all ages over 16. 


* 
Catalog of Standardized and Diagnostic Tests. Pp. 48. 
California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los 


Angeles 28. 1947. 
A list of educational and industrial tests. Indexed. 





4‘*Publie eduecation’’ and ‘‘education at public ex- 
pense’’ are so nearly synonymous under the G.I. Bill that 
no distinction need be made. 
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CHAMBERS, M. M. The Colleges and the Courts, 1941-45: 
Recent Judicial Decisions Regarding Higher Education 
in the United States. Pp. 156. May be obtained 
from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18. 1946. 

While this publication was made possible by funds granted 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York the corporation 
is not “the author, owner, publisher . .. and is not to be 
understood as approving by virtue of its grant ... views 
expressed herein.” 

a 

CoLE, LUELLA, AND THE LATE JOHN J. B. MorGan. Psy- 
chology of Childhood and Adolescence. Pp. 416. Rine- 
hart and Company. 1947. $3.50. 

Deals with human development from early childhood to 
the later adolescent years. 


COLWELL, ERNEST CADMAN. The Publishing Needs of 
Scholarship. Pp. 11. University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. 1947. 

An address by Dr. Colwell, president, University of Chicago, 
given at the annual meeting of the Association of American 
University Presses, held at Princeton University, January 
20-22. 

3 

Equality of Opportunity for Secondary Education. No. 
96. International Bureau of Education, Geneva, 1946. 
Summary of the full French report of an inquiry carried 
out by the International Bureau of Education made at the 
9th International Conference on Public Education. 


EvANs, E. BEN (editor). ‘‘School Library Association 
of California.’’ Bulletin. Vol. 18, No. 3. Pp. 32. 
The Bulletin, Bakersfield (Calif.) High School and 
Junior College. 1947. $0.35. 

Devoted to the problems of planning school libraries. 
* 


Fiynt, R. C. M. ‘‘Student War Loans Program: Final 
Report.’’ U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1946, No. 
14. Pp. iv+40. Government Printing Office. 1947. 
$0.15. 

Provides information concerning the method of adminis- 
tration adopted and carried out by the U. S. Office of 
aducation. 

o 

‘“Food and Nutrition in the Curriculum.’’ Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 2. 1946-47 Series. Pp. 68. Board of 
Education, New York City. 1947. 

A source manual devoted to a consideration of issues and 
findings and common problems in food and nutrition. 
x 


Fraps, G. 8. ‘‘Composition, Digestibility and Energy 
Values of Some Human Foods.’’ Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin, No. 680. Pp. 41. Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Sta- 
tion. 1946. 

a 


Good Reading: 1500 Books Briefly Described. Pp. 114. 
Committee on College Reading, National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21. 
1946. $0.30; quantity rates, 

A guide for college students and other mature readers, 
listing books of worth and interest from Homer to 
Hemingway. 

® 

GRAY, WILLIAM §S., MARION MONROE, AND MAy HILL 
ARBUTHNOT, Paths and Pathfinders ‘(teachers edi- 
tion). Pp. 528. Seott, Foresman and Company. 
1946. $1.64. 


Basic Reader for Grade 7. Curriculum Foundation Series. 
Think and Do Book (workbook) to accompany Paths and 
Pathfinders. Pp. 96. $0.48. 


GRAY, WILLIAM S., RoBERT C. POOLEY, AND FRED G. WAL- 
cotr. Wonders and Workers. Pp. 544. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. 1946, $1.68. 


Basic Reader for Grade 8. Curriculum Foundation Series. 
Teachers edition in preparation. Think and Do Book 
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(workbook) to accompany Wonders and Workers will be 
available in the fall of 1947. 


UNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Phi- 
losophy. Pp. 62. Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida 
Ave., Washington 8. 1947. $1.00. 

As executive secretary of the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO and as director general of UNESCO proper, the 
author has been a “major influence in that agency” and 
the views he expresses are “significant.” 

e 

‘‘TInternational Health Conference, New York, N. Y. 
June 19-July 22, 1946.’’ Report of the U. 8. Delega- 
tion including the Final Act and Related Documents. 
Department of State Publication 2703, Conference 
Series 91. Pp. 145. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1946. $0.35. 


HUXLEY, JULIAN. 


LEWIS, NORMAN. How to Read Better and Faster. Pp. 
319. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1946. $2.50. 
Offers concrete, specific suggestions for the normal reader 
who wishes to improve his reading and also gain speed. 

& 


MACDONALD, BETTY. 
by Richard Bennett. 
1947. $2.00. 

Written by the author of “The Egg and I,” this story 
should prove amusing and entertaining to children. 


Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle. Drawings 
Pp. 119. J. B. Lippincott. 


MARJARUM, E. WAYNE. How to Use a Book. 
Rutgers University Press. 1947. $1.50. 
A compact and practical guide which places essential in- 
formation on a subject at the reader’s disposal. 


Fp. Li. 


MuMForD, LEwIs. Values for Survival. 
court Brace. 1947. $3.00. 
Essays, addresses, and letters on politics and education 
based on the theme, “What must modern man do to be 
saved?” 


Pp. 314. Har- 


* 

‘1946 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools and 
Supplementary Studies.’’ Educational Records Bul- 
letin No. 47. Pp. 58. Educational Records Bureau, 
437 W. 59th St., New York 19. 1947. 

9 


OLIVER, R. A.C. Research in Education. Pp, 60. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 40 Museum St., London. 1946. 


5/-. 
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A booklet intended for teachers who never have done re- 
search work in education. 


PrcK, ANNE MERRIMAN. The Pageant of Middle Ameri. 
can History. Pp. 496. Longmans Green. 1947. $4.00, 
Presents the cultural and social history of Mexico, Panama, 
and the five republics of Central America. 

e 


Report of the FAO Preparatory Commission on World 
Food Proposals, Oct. 28, 1946-Jan. 24, 1947. Pp, 84, 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, Washington, D.C. 1947. 


Scrapbook for Teachers. Pp. 62. Governor’s Committee 
for Racial and Religious Understanding in Co-operation 
with the Massachusetts Committee of Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews, 200 Newbury Street, Boston. 1946, 


° 

SEAY, MAuRICE F. (editor). 

in Owensboro, Kentucky.’’ Bulletin of the Bureau of 

School Service, Vol. XIX, No. 2. Pp. 67. College of 
Nducation, University of Kentucky. 1946. 


‘*Public School Buildings 


SISTER MARY XAVERIA SULLIVAN. The History of Catho- 
lic Secondary Education in the Archdiocese of Boston. 
Pp. 183. The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington 17. 1946. $2.00. 

This dissertation covers the period from 1820 to 1944. 


STARR, MARK (director). Report of Educational Depart- 
ment, ILGWU, June 1, 1944 to Dee. 31, 1946. Pp. 31. 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, 1710 
Broadway, New York 19. 1947. 


The Teaching of Hygiene in Primary and Secondary 
Schools. No. 95. Pp. 36. International Bureau of 
Education, Geneva. 1946. 

Summary of the full French report of an inquiry carried 
out by the International Bureau of Education in 39 coun- 
tries made at the 9th International Conference on Public 
Education. 

& 


TooTLe, Harry Kine. Employees are People: What 
Management Owes Them and What It Does for Them. 
Pp. 350. MeGraw-Hill. 1947. $3.50. 


A simple and human presentation of the duties of the 
personnel worker. 
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